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THE GIRL’s SCHOOL. 


As I went down a green lane one day, I saw a 
girl with a book in her hand. She told me her 
name was Ann, and that she had learnt to read at 
school; and she led me to the door of the house 
where she went to school. I went in and sat 
down on one of the forms. There were five boys 
there and ten girls, and all of them had a book in 
their hands. Ann said her task, and then did 
some work. She made part of a child’s cap. 
When she had done it, she put it up in her bag, 
and hung up her bag in its place, and got her hat 
off the hook in the hall, and ran out of doors to 
play. At first she thought she should like best to 
play at ball, and then at hide and seek with some 
of the girls who were at play too; but at last she 
said she would sit down on the grass and dress her 
doll. Her doll had on a hat made of straw, with 
a blue band round it, and a white frock, and red 
shoes, and it had a pink sash too round its waist. 
Ann’s aunt gave her the doll, for she had been a 
good girl one day when she went to tea with her. 
Ann was but six years old, but all were fond of 
her, for she was a good girl both in school and out 
of school. Ann’s aunt was fond of good girls. I 
am fond of good girls too. 

Will you tell me what Ann learnt at school? 

Yes: she learnt to spell, and to read, and to 
write, and to work; and she had a desk where 
she kept her slate, and her books, and her pens, and 
maps; and a bag in which she kept her thread, 
and her tape, and her pins, and her work. One 
day she had learnt a long verse, which she said 
so well that Miss C. gave her a piece of cake. 
She did not eat it up at once, but laid it by, and 
said she would take it home with her. As she 
went home she saw a poor blind man, who said he 
should be glad of a bit of bread, for he had not 
had a bit all day. Ann was a kind girl, and she 
said, ‘‘ Poor old man, I will give you my cake.” 
And the poor man was so glad of it, and he said 
he would play her a tune on his flute; and when 
he had done so, Ann said, ‘‘ If you will go home 
with me, I will give you some bread and meat for 
you to eat by-and-by, when you are in want of 
more food.” And the poor man went with Ann 


down the lane, and through a gate that led into a, 


field, till they came to a large white house, which 
she told him was her home. And then she went 
into the house and brought him out some bread 
and meat, and he said, ‘‘ Thank you, dear miss; 
I wish all were as kind as you are, for I ama 
poor blind old man, and my dog is all I have in 
the world.” And the tears ran down his thin 
cheeks when he said this, and Ann was glad that 
she had done what she co@Md, and that she had 


some cake and some bread and meat for the 
poor old nan.—.Moral Siories. 
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P From the Mother’s Magazine. 
LITTLE LAURA. .MAYNARD.— Continued. 
The young readers for whom this story is de- 

signed, will remember Laura Maynard and her 

resolution to persevere. Perhaps they would like 
to know how she kept her resolution. 

The day after that on which the conversation 
we have recorded took place, she was again sit- 
ting at work with her mother. 

‘*T am glad [ finished the sleeve yesterday,” 
said she; ‘‘ that was the first stone you know, 
mamma, in my new house; but I am afraid it will 
be a long, long time before the second stone will 
be ready. It will take a great while to make a 
whole shirt.” 

‘* The longer it takes, the larger the stone will 
be,” replied her mother; ‘‘ besides, I do not sup- 
pose that you will do nothing towards your house 
except while you are at work on theshirt. There 
are little stones you can carry very often.” 

‘* What do you mean, mamma.” 

‘© You do not spend all your time in work, and 
you can exercise perseverance as well in play and 
amusement as in work,” 

** Oh dear! mamma, that would be dreadful; it 
would not be play if I had to do so.” ' 

‘Do how?” «Ye ‘ 

** Why finish everything I began. I guess I 
should not begin quite as many things.” 

‘That would be one good effect then. But 
even this is not all I should advise you to do, 
Laura. I would begin even farther back, if I 
were you.” 

** How could I begin farther back, mother?” 

‘* You could oblige yourself to finish the things 
you have already begun, and left incomplete.” 

‘*Oh, mamma! are you really in earnest? 
Why it would take forever. Just think of my 
Omnium Gatherum. You know, mamma, that 
great portfolio that Charles calls my Omnium 
Gatherum?” 

“© Well?” 

‘*¢ Well, mamma, that is stuffed as full as it can 
be of all sorts of things. It makes me laugh to 
think of them; mayn’t I go and get it, and show 
you some of the funny things in it?” 

‘* No, my dear; that would be leaving some- 
thing else unfinished—your work, you know.” 

‘* Well, then, mamma, in the mean time, I will 
try and remember some of the things in it, which 
I should have to finish. First, there are ever so 
many pieces of paper, wd little paper books with 
things written in them.” 

‘© What sort of things?” ~ 

‘* Oh, pieces of poetry that I began to copy, or 
else—why one of the little books I made once, 
when I set out to keep an account of my expenses, 
you know; and another was to set down the texts 
in, every Sunday, and another was for a journal, 
and another was for a catalogue of my books. 
Let me see, I believe that is all—oh no, I began 
to write the lives of*my dolls in one; it is called 
The Biography of Susan, Maria, and Emily Man- 
deville. Those are my doll’s names; don’t you 
think they are very pretty ones, mamma?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose they are pretty. The biogra- 
phies themselves ‘must be curious affairs, I should 
imagine—full of remarkable events.” 

‘** Now you are laughing at me, mamma, but I 








only wrote the life of Susan; sothere is not much. 


I was a very little girl then, but afterwards I 
thought it was foolish, and gave it up.” 

‘* And how is it with the other books—are they 
filled up?” 

‘*Oh no, mamma, not one of them; there are 
only two or three pages written in each. But [ 
was going to tell you some more things in the 
portfolio. There are ever so many sheets of yil- 
ed paper that I began to take impression of leaves 
on, last summer, and pictures that I began to 
draw, and my map of Europe. But it is not my 
fault that it is unfinished, for the quarter was 
through before it was done. ‘Then there is a sort 
of an arbor that I tried to make cnce—” 

** An arbor in a portfolio!” ' 

** Oh but I mean a painted one on paper; it 
has pillars and some vines round them, and there 
were to be some verses written in it, like one that 
I saw at school; but I got tired before it was done. 
I declare I don’t believe there is a single thing 
finished in my Omnium Gatherum.” 

‘* How long do you suppose it would take you 
to finish all those things?” , 

‘Oh, I don’t know, mamma; a monstrous 
while; but I hope you are not going to make me 
finish them,” said Laura, with a look of alarm. 

‘*No, my dear, I shall not make you, as you 
say, but I should advise you to make yourself.” 

** Oh mother!” 

‘* Tf you really wish to acquire the habit, Laura, 
why should you not embrace every opportunity of 
practising it?” 

‘* But, mamma, a great many of those things 
are good for nothing, so it would be a waste of 
time to finish them.” 

‘** On the contrary, my dear, I think it would be 
time more profitably spent than in any other way.” 

**Do you, mamma?” said Laura, thoughtfully, 
and with much surprise. ‘‘Is it so very impor- 
tant that I should acquire a habit of persever- 
ance?” 

** Yes, Laura; not only important, but abso- 
lutely necessary if you are ever to do any good in 
the world. I know a lady, who, with talents and 
acquirements which might make her very useful, . 
accomplishes absolutely nothing for want of this 
habit of perseverance. She is benevolent, and is 
continually undertaking some plan of usefulness, 
but none is ever completed. At one time she was 
very eager to form a Sabbath School for the in- 
struction of those poor children who live in the 
outskirts of the town, and do not attend any school. 
With the aid of others she succeeded, but no 
sooner had the novelty of the affair worn off, than 
her interest diminished, and she abandoned the en- - 
terprise. It is just so with benevolent societies, 
and every thing else in which she engages; and 
this one fault completely destroys her usefulness.” 

‘* It does not seem as if I should doso, mamma, 
if I was grown up, and had great things to do.” 

**It would be so, Laura, I assure you. -It is 
no easier to persevere in great things than in little 
ones. The fact is, that the glow of excitement at- 
tendant upon the commencement of a new ‘enter- 
prise, always wears off after a time, and it re- 
quires a strong effort to continue it; but if we per- 
severe and make the effort, our interest returns. 
Besides, there is the pleasure which always attends 
successful effort.” 

** Well, mamma, I believe I will do as you say 
about the portfolio. It will be a sort of pleasure 
to feel that I have succeeded in finishing all those 
things.” 

‘* But, Laura, do not form your resolution. too 
hastily; do not begin in this case, unless you are 
determined to go through with it; for that will 
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only make a bad matter worse. And although 
you will undoubtedly feel very happy if you con- 
quer, yet prepare yourself first for a great deal of 
labor, and weariness, and disappointment.” 

Laura began to feel afraid again, and her moth- 
er told her she had better think about it till after- 
noon. So in the afternoon she brought down her 
portfolio into the parlor, and with her mother’s 
leave, spread out its contents, and examined them 
separately. Her mother aided in the examina- 
tion, and finajly gave it as her opinion, that there 
was nothing which Laura could not finish, if she 
chose. And she added, ‘‘ Although, my dear 
Laura, I do not often approve of giving children 
presents, in order to lead them to do their duty, yet 
as the task you have assumed in this case, is quite 
a difficult one for you, and one which you are not 
exactly bound to undertake, I will encourage you 
by this offer. When the shirt and all the articles 
in the portfolio are completed, I will give you the 
_small writing desk which you have so long wished 
for.” 

Laura could not thank her mother enough. 
** What shall | begin with, 1 wonder?” said she. 
Her mother told her she must not try first one and 
then another; she must adhere to whatever she 
took first; and to prevent wasting time in hesitation, 
she had better put in her hand without looking, 
and take whatever came first. Laura did so, and 
drew out the sheet of paper on which the arbor 
was begun. ‘‘I declare, the very ugliest thing of 
all!” said she; ‘* but no matter, [ am determined 
to finish it.” 





“MORALITY. 





PROFANITY. 

{From “The Unruly Member,” published'by the New-England S. S 
Depository, No. 79, Cornhill, Boston.) 

Let me explain to you what profanity is, so that 
I may be sure that you may understand me, and 
then I will tell you what is the meaning of the 
words you use. 

‘I have a little friend, named Elijah, a boy about 
five years old, who once got into a habit of using 
the name of God in vain. Elijah did not know 
that this was profanity, and when I told him that 
it. was so, he seemed to feel sorry, and promised 
that he would never do so again. A few days 
after this, one Monday morning, Elijah came to 
me, and said, “ The minister swore in the pulpit, 
yesterday.” 

**Oh, no,” I answered, ‘‘I think you must be 
mistaken.” 

‘* No, Iam not,” said he, ‘‘ for 1 heard him. 
myself; he said, ‘ Jesus Christ.’ ” 

This boy did not know what it was to be pro- 
fane; first, he used the naine of the Saviour, about 
his play, and did not know that it was wrong, and 
then, when he heard the minister use the same 
words, while beseeching people to repent, and be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, he thought that 
was profanity too. 

It may be that you do not understand, much 
better than Elijah did, what profanity is, and I will 
try to tell you. 

When you make use of the name of God, and 
are not talking of Jehovah, but only bring in_his 
name among other conversation, or when you 
speak of heaven or hell in the sane way, it is pro- 
fanity. 

Suppose you should be playing with your little 
wagon and the wheel should come off, and you, 
in complaining that your load was spilt, should 
use the name of Jesus Christ, or God, or ‘such 
words as heaven, or hell, this would be profanity. 
But suppose you were playing with a number of 
other children, and one of your playfellows should 
become very angry, and you should say, ‘‘ Oh do 
not be so angry, God is looking at you all the 
time, and he does not love to see you angry,” 
this would not be profanity, for it would not be 
using the name of God in vain; you would speak 
it to do good, and in the right way. 

And now I almost tremble, to write such words 
as I am going to use, but as I use them for the 





sake of doing you good, and as I do not think you 
will understand fully what I mean unless I do, I 
think it right to use them. Suppvse your little 
brother should catch up your book, and lose your 
place, just as you had been taking a great deal of 
pains to find it, and-you should say, that you wish- 
ed him to be damned—this would be profanity, 
and would be awfully wicked. But suppose your 
Sabbath School teacher were to ask you if you 
know what will become of those who do not repent, 
and you should answer, ‘‘ The Bible says they 
shall be damned,”’ there would be nothing wrong 
in this, if you spoke it soberly. 

Now, then, that I hope you understand what 
profanity is, let me talk with you about the real 
meaning of what you say; when you are profane. 

Let us think what it isto use the name of God 
in vain. Did you ore Me what a solemn thing 
it is to speak the name @f: Jehovah? If you have 
a father whom you honor, or a teacher whom you 
respect, you would not think of using his name in 
a careless manner, with every little foolish thing, 
just as if you thought nothing of him. But what a 
vast difference there is between. the greatest and 
best man that ever lived, and that mighty Being 
whe made all men! God says himself, ‘‘ As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts.” It is God who made the earth 
and every thing in it. 

‘* He made the stars, and made the comets, 
Made the moon, and milky way, 
Made the sun and all the planets, 

» Light for night, and light for day.” 

And he keeps all these worlds in motion, be- 
cause it his willto do so. Every creature that 
breathes is kept alive by his power, and every one 
that dies, dies because he ceases to give it life. 
I have seen a little boy, bright, active, and hap- 
py, willingly performing the work his father set 
him at home, and cheerfully studying the lessons 
given him by his teacher at school, and joining his 
playmates gaily in their sports. The next day I 
saw him wrapped in hfs little shroud. The smile 
was on his lip, but it was fixed in death. The 
same God that gave him the breath of life, saw fit 
to take it from him, and he passed away, like the 
leaves of a frail flower scattered by the wind. 
How great is the power of God, and yet he is as 
good as he is glorious. We are so full of evil, 
that we can hardly think of a being who never sins, 
but God is perfectly pure and holy; he is all good- 
ness, grace, and truth, 

All good beings in the universe worship God, 
and delight to serve him. Before him the angels 
bow down, and worship him day and night, sing- 
ing songs of praise to him, casting their golden 
harps before him, and crying continually, ‘* Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Sabbaoth.” Every thin 
that he has made, he made for himself, and ‘ for 
his pleasure they are, and they were created.” 
Think, my child, how dreadful it must be to take 
the name of such a Being in vain, to speak with- 
out thinking what you are saying! 

Now let me tell you what it means, when you 
say you wish your little playmates to be damned, 
or when you curse them. It means that you wish 
them to go to that dreadful hell, spoken of -in the 
Bible as prepared for the devil and his angels. 

You would not be so cruel as to wish a man to 
go and murder one of your playmates; you could 
not bear to see the knife enter his bosom, and the 
warm blood gush forth, and then to see him strug- 
gle and die; but when you curse them, you say 
that you wish their souls, which are far more 
precious than their bodies, may die forever. You 
wish their souls, after their bodies are dead, may 
go to that place of torment.where Satan and his 
wicked servants dwell, and where they cannot 
taste the joys of heaven, can never see God, never 
do any good thing, or think one good thought, but 
must be constantly growing more wicked and mis- 
erable. You know how unhappy sin makes peo- 
ple in thts world; think then how miserable that 





place must be, where there is nothing but sin. 
In that horrid place the Scriptures tell us, ‘‘ the 





worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,” 
but ‘“‘the smoke of their torment ascendeth up 
forever and ever.” There will never, never, be 
any hope, or joy, or love; nothing which makes 
life pleasant, or which will make heaven so glo- 
rious. 

This, then, is the place to which you wish your 
playmates to go when they do anything to offend 
you, and perhaps sometimes when they do nothing 
that ought to offend you! 

** Oh, no,” perhaps some little reader says, ‘‘ I 
would not have any body go there, if I could help 
it. I don’t mean so bad as that when I swear.” 


Perhaps you do not, but that is the meaning of* 


the words you use when you curse any one. If 
you say you wish there might be a shower, people 
understand that you wish it to rain; if you ask 
your mother’s permission to go out and play, she 
does nbt suppose that you. wish to stay in the 
house and read. So, if you say you wish your 
playmates to be damned, the words you use mean 
that you wish them to be miserable forever. You 
may say, indeed, that you did not know it meant 
any thing so bad as this. But you certainly must 
have known that it was wrong; and why should 
you use wicked words, if you did not understand 
them? Some children swear because they have 
heard men do so, and they think it manly to imi- 
tate them. Simple children! If they heard that 
a man had committed murder, they would not 
think of killing somebody, for the sake of being 
manly. And why do they wish to be profane, for 
the sake of being like bad men? 
men only who swear. If you wish to be manly, 
try to be so by leaving off those foolish things 
which children are so apt to do. Read in the Bi- 


ble the character of Jesus Christ, and try to be 
like him. 


A MONUMENT TO A MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


I followed into a burying ground, in the suburbs 


of the city, a small‘train of persens, not more than 
a dozen, wha had come to bury one of their ac- 
quaintance. The clergyman in attendance, was 
leading & little boy by the hand, who seemed to be 
the only relative of the deceased in the slender 
group. I gathered with them round the grave, 
and when the plain coffin was lowered down, the 
child burst forth in uncontrollable grief. The lit- 
tle fellow had no one left to whom he could look 
for affection, or who could address him in tones of 
parental kindness. The last of his kinsfolk was in 
the grave—and he was alone. 

When the clamorous grief of the child had a lit- 
tle subsided, the clergyman addressed us with the 
customary exhortation to accept the monition, and 
be prepared; and turning to the child, he added: 
‘* She is not to remain in this grave forever; as 


&|true as the grass which is now chilled with the 


frost of the season, shall spring to greenness and 
life in a few months, so true shall your mother 
come up from that grave to another life, a life of 
happiness, I hope.’”” The attendants shovelled 
in the earth upon the coffin, and some one took 
little William, the child, by the hand, and led him 
forth from the lowly tenement of his mother. 

Late in the ensuing spring, I was in the neigh- 
borhood of the same burying ground, and seeing 
the gate open, I walked among the graves for 
some time, reading the names of the dead; and 
wondering what strange disease could snatch off 
so many younger than myself—when recollecting 
that I was near the grave of the poor widow, 
buried the previous autumn, I turned to see what 
had been done to preserve the memory of one so 
utterly destitute of earthly friends. To my sur- 
prise, I found the most desirable of all mementos 
for a mother’s sepulchre—little William was sit- 
ting near the head of the now sunken grave, look- 
ing intently upon some green shoots that had come 
forth with the warmth of spring, from the soil that 
covered his mother’s coffin. 

William started at my approach, and would have 
left the place; it was long before I could induce 
him to tarry; and indeed I did not win his confi- 
dence, until I told lim I was present when they 


For it is wicked ° 
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buried his mother, and had marked his tears at 
the time. 

‘*Then you heard the minister say, that my 
mother would come up out of this grave,” said lit- 
tle William. 

“lo.” 

‘‘It is true, is it not??? asked he in a tone of 
confidence. 

‘I most firmly believe it,” said I. 

‘¢ Believe it,” said the child—‘‘ believe it—I 
thought you knew it—I know it.” 

‘* How do you know it, my dear?” 

‘* The minister said, that as true as the grass 
would grow up, and the flowers bloom in spring, 
so true would my mother rise. J came a few 
days afterward, and planted flower seed on the 
grave. The grass came green in this burying 
ground long ago; and I watched every day for 
the flowers, and_to-day they have come up too— 
see them breaking through the ground—by and 
by mamma will come again.” 

A smile of exulting hope played on the features 
of the boy; and [ felt pained at disturbing the 
faith and confidence with which he was animated. 
‘* But my little child,” said I, ‘* it is not here that 
your poor mother will rise.” 

‘* Yes, here,” said he, with emphasis—‘‘ here 
they placed her, and here I have come ever since 
the first blade of grass was green this year.” 

I looked around, and saw that the tiny feet of 
the child had trod out the herbage at the grave 
side, so constant had been his attendance. What 
a faithful watch keeper—what mother would desire 
a richer monument than the form of her only son 
bending tearful, but hoping, over her grave? 

‘* But, William,” said I, ‘it is in another 
world that she will arise,”—and I attempted to 
explain to him the nature of that promise which he 
had mistaken. The child was confused, and he 
appeared, neither pleased nor satisfied. 

‘« If mamma is not.coming back to me—if she 
is not to come up here, what shall I do—I cannot 
stay without her.” 


** You shall go toher,” said I, adopting the | 


language of the Scripture—‘‘ you shall go to her 
—but she shall not come again to you.” 

‘** Let me go then,” said William, ‘let me go 
now, that I may rise with mamma.” 

‘* William,” said I, pointing down to the plants 
just breaking through the ground, ‘‘the seed 
which is sown there would not have come up, if it 
had not been ripe; so you must wait till your ap- 
pointed time, until your end cometh.” 

** Then [ shall see her?” 

‘*T surely hope so.” . 

‘¢T will wait here then,”’ said the child, ‘‘ but I 
thought I should see her soon—I thought I should 
meet her here.” 

And he did. In a month, William ceased to 
wait; and they opened his mother’s grave, and 
placed his little coffin on hers—it was the only 
wish the child expressed in dying. Better teach- 
ers than I, had instructed him in the way to meet 
his mother, and young as the little sufferer was, he 
had learned that all the labors and hopes of happi- 


ness, short of Heaven, are profitless and vain. 
[United States Gazette. 





THE NURSERY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
I FORGOT. 

‘** Frederick,” said Mrs. Heywood, to her son, 
as he was leaving the house for school, ‘‘I wish 
you would call on your way to school, and leave 
this note at Mrs. Werter’s.” 

** Yes, mother,” said Frederick, and he put the 
note in his pocket and ran off to school, quite for- 
getting as he passed Mrs. Werter’s to leave it, nor 
did he think of it again until his mother asked him 
something about it at the dinner table. 

‘* There,”’ said he, starting, ‘‘ there, I entirely 
forgot it.” 

‘‘T am very sorry,” said Mrs. Heywood, ‘*Do you 


think Sophia, turning to her sister, it will be too 
late to send it now?” 
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**1 should think not,” replied she, ‘you can 
explain what it was, which obliged you to send it 
so late, when you see Mrs. Werter.”’ 

‘** Very true, you must take it as soon as you 
have done your dinner, Frederick.” 

Frederick did not much like this, for he had in- 
tended to do something eise after dinner, but he 
knew that it could not be helped, and he felt sorry 
that he had caused so much trouble by forgetting 
his mother’s request, so he went very cheerfully. 

When he returned, he found his Aunt Sophia 


-alone in the parlor; he said nothing, but throwing 


himself upon the sofa, took a book and began to 
read; in a few moments however, he threw down 
his book and asked, 

** Aunt Sophia, what do you suppose is the rea- 
son that father never sends me to the post office with 
his letters or on any other errands fopshim?”’ 

‘* F suspect by your asking the question, Fred- 
erick, that you are thinking of the reason your- 
self.” " 

‘*T was wondering whether it could be because 
I am so apt to forget. I remember once he gave 
me a letter to put into the office when I went 
to school, but I saw some of the boys playing foot- 
ball, and without thinking anything about the let- 
ter, [ ran and joinedthem. We played till school 
time, and | never once thought of the letter, till 
father asked me about it at teatime. When he 
found I had not put it in, he seemed very sorry, 
and said he would rather have given fifty dollars 
than not to have the letter go immediately. Since 
that he has never sent me to the post office for 
him.” 

‘*T am afraid, Frederick, that your suspicions 
are right, and that your father is afraid to trust you 
witlr any very important commission. You know 
how necessary it is to men of business that they 
should be punctual.” 

‘** Well, Aunt Sophia, I always mean-to do what 
father and mother ask me, but I forget all about 
it. I’m sure I can’t help it. How can any one 
help forgetting?” _ ine ' : 

‘*'That idea of yours, is a very common one, 
but as I think a very mistaken one. You can 
cure yourself of the habit of forgetting as easily as 
you can of any other. You cannot break yourself 
of any habit without some trouble and thought, 
but if you try, you can overcome this. I wish 
Frederick you would think seriously of it. You 
are not aware to how great an extent you carry 
this fault of yours, or how great an injury it will 
prove, if you do not correct it. Do you not see 
how it increases upon you every day?” 

‘*T don’t know but that it does, but.as I said be- 
fore, forgetting is a thing which I cannot help. 
What can I do?” 

You can learn to think more about what you are 
asked to do. When your mother asks you to do 
any thing for her, you answer very pleasantly, 
‘** yes ma’am,” and the whole subject passes away 
from your mind; you never think of it again. 
But can you not when she first makes the request, 
think it.over to yourself until you have it so firmly 
fixed in your mind that you cannot forget it. You 
must look upon such a request as a subject of 
more importance than you do, and then you will 
not so easily forget.” me 

**IT do look upon them as important, Aunt 
Sophia, I’m sure J do.” 

** Not as much as you might, I’m afraid. If 
your mother were to be taken suddenly very sick 
and I were to send you for the doctor, you would 
not be very likely to forget all about it and go off 
to play.” 

** Oh! but that is entirely a different thing!” 

‘* Yes, it is a more important errand than many 
which you have todo. You would feel it to be so, 
and therefore you would not forget it. Now this 
is just the feeling which I wish you to have about 
every errand. Feel that you must do it and will 
remember it, and you will not so easily forget. 
Suppose you begin this afternoon and see how 
considerate you can be for one week. Every 
time you forget anything you had ought to do, 
write it down upon paper, and we will see ‘ how 


oo ne 


elean a bill’ you will be able to keep during the 
week,” 

‘* That is a good plan, Aunt Sophia, the idea of 
writing down my failures on my bill, will make me 
remember.” * * 

‘* Yes, it well prove a good plan I think, if you 
try it in earnest, really wishing to break yourself 
of this fault. Jf you think of it as mere play, you 
will never improve by it.” 

‘* Well, Aunt Sophia,” said Frederick, as she 
opened the door to leave the room, ‘‘ whatever . 
else I forget, I will never forget this conversation.” 














BENEVOLENCE. 








HOW CHILDREN SHOULD DO GOOD. 

If a child accidentally meets with a kitten or a 
lamb that has suffered some serious injury, and is 
induced to attempt the alleviation of its sufferings, 
how strongly does he become attached to the mute 
object of his care, as he tends it from day to day; 
how anxiously does he watch every change, and 
how full his joy when it finally recovers. There 
is nothing particularly lovely in this little animal 
that has awakened his sympathies; and when he 
first attempted its cure, it was done simply from 
the promptings of compassion, and was unaccom- 
panied by any feeling of attachment to the partic- 
ular object of his solicitude, more than to any other 
of its kind, yet we see that the simple exercise of 
benevolent feelings has resulted in the establish- 
ment of a strong and steady principle that materi- 
ally affects his conduct. 

Thus it is with every class of benevolent efforts. 
The children of Sabbath Schools may become in- 
terested in the cause of foreign missions, for ex- 
ample, when they hear of the privations, and 
wants, and sufferings of the children of heathen 
lands, and they may cheerfully contribute their 
mite towards alleviating their sufferings and im- 
proving their condition. This is well enough, as 
far as it goes; and it may be under God, the 
means-ef saving aw immortal soul; but unless a 
systematic plan of benevolence be formed and 
rigidly carried out, no good will accrue to them- 
selves. As soon as the excitement of the occasion 
is past, their sympathies are exhausted; the ob- 
jects of them forgotten; and the whole produces 
no more permanent impression upon them than a 
tale that is told. Had the child in the case above 
alluded to, been prompted to afford to the suffering 
animal only temporary relief, and then left it to 
the eare of others, what would have become of 
those warm and glowing feelings that followed the 
protracted and systematic exercise of benevolence? 

But the act of giving. alone, will not create or 
foster a spirit of benevolence; it must be accom- 
panied by some kind of sacrifice, to effect any 
good. The little child who begs a sixpence from 
his father or mother to put into the treasury of the 
Lord, does not derive half as much pleasure from 
the act, as he does who puts in a penny earned by 
his own exertions. Every penny that goes into 
the treasury of our little Association ought to be 
earned either by the sweat of the brow of the chil- 
dren themselves, or by the sacrifice of some indul- 
gence or pleasure. It is in the power even of the 
youngest of these children, to earn all that they 
give, and oh! how sweet the reflection-to them as 
they drop in their mites, ‘‘ it is all our own.” 

But methinks I hear some little boy, or some 
little girl inquire, ‘‘ how can I earn any money? 
I am not old enough to work, and I don’t know 
how else I can get any.” My little friend, if you 
are too young to work, can you not ask your fa- 
ther, when he promises to bring you home some- 
thing as a reward for your good conduct, to give 
you the money that it would cost, that you may 
send it to the heathen? You will then have made 
a sacrifice of no ordinary extent, and you will feel 
happy that you have been able to give scmetbing 
of yourown. Or, are there no indulgences of ap- 
petite, in which you are allowed, and which are in 
themselves right, that you are willing to give up 





for the sake of doing good? I will venture to as- 
sert that no Christian parent will refuse to allow 
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you the full amount that these indulgences cost, 
in order that you may enjoy the pleasure of lend- 
ing tothe Lord. 1 once knew a little boy who 
was enabled to give twenty-five cents a month, or 
three dollars a year to the cause of missions, sim- 
ply by denying himself the use of sugar in his tea 
and coffee, the value of which his father allowed 
him in money; and I also knew a family of four 
children, who in a time of great scarcity of pro- 
visions, amounting almost to famine, often carried 
their dinners to neighboring poor people, which 
their mother allowed them to do on condition that 
they would themselves dine on a dry crust of bread. 
Thus you see, my young friends, that you can 
work for God, and fulfil the last command of 
Christ, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,” even while you are very 
young; and should you grow up in the constant 
practice of self-denial for the cause of Christ, and 
become old men and women, you will look back 
with unspeakable delight upon your past lives, and 
bless God that you were early taught to do some- 
thing systematically for God.—Mother’s Magazine. 
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MISS HATE-ANY-TROUBLE. 

Miss Hate-any-trouble was aroused from a comfort- 
able nap by the ringing of the breakfast bell. ‘‘Oh 
dear,” thought she, “it is too bad to have to get up 
when I’m sosleepy. I mean to make believe I didn’t 
hear the bell, and go to sleep again.” About two 
hours after this wise conclusion, Miss Hate-any- 
trouble again awoke. It was nearly nine o’clock— 
and there was breakfast to be eaten and lessons put 
off the night before, to be studied, and more than all, 
a great rent in her frock to be mended. All was now 
hurry and confusion. The breakfast was cold, the 
books missing, the torn dress in a sad condition for 
want of the stitch in time. ‘* Where’s my thimble? 
Who knows where iny history has vanished?. Jane, 
haveo’t you taken my composition? Oh dear! | 
shall be late at school, and what shall I do!” At 
last, tired, peevish and out of breath, Miss Hate- 
any-trouble arrived at the school-room door. She 
walked in a violent hurry to take her place in her 
class. “Where is the river Tagus?” asked the 
teacher, as her eye rested for a moment upon the 
untidy dress of the new comer. “It is in Spain, isn’t 
it??? asked Miss Hate-any trouble. ‘ O no, I believe 
it is in France.” Her answer to the next question 
was wrong. Before returning to her seat, she stopped 
to make a few excuses for her poor lesson. ** I didn’t 
‘know we had to go through rivers, Miss H. I for- 
got totake home my atlas last night,” &c. &e. When 
another class was called, Miss Hate-any-trouble start- 
ed up with her finger on her lip, and an air of the 
greatest amazement, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why! I didn’t 
know this was the day for arithmetic! I havn’t 
touched my slate!” In the course of the day Miss 
Hate-any-trouble produced her writing book. Her 
elbow rested upon her desk, while her left hand sup- 
ported her head. Her pen, held carelessly and awk- 
wardly, had. fallen and blotted her book in several 
places. ‘‘ lam sorry to see your book in this condi- 
tion,” remarked her teacher. 

“I write as well as Ican. I hate to write,” re- 
plied the young lady. At the same moment, for want 
of a pen-wiper which she could not trouble herself to 
make, it was necessary to put a pen full of ink into 
her mouth. A suitable reproof was the consequence. 
‘¢ Oh my! how cross Miss H. is! Why can’t I do 
what [ please with my own pens?” muttered the 
amiable pupil. 

After a time, having a bit of waste paper to dis- 
pose of, she thought it vastly more convenient to tear 
it up into tiny atoms and scatter the whole upon the 
floor near her desk, than to take the trouble to walk 
to the fire with it. She afterwards, at the request of 
her teacher was obliged to spend ten or fifteen min- 
utes in picking them up again. Presently Miss H. 





called upon Miss Hate-any-trouble for. her French 
exercise. ‘ I’m sure it is here in my desk, but [can’t 
find it any where—somebody must have taken it,” 
said she, pettishly tossing about the books and papers 
in her desk. ‘ You should keep your books in bet- 
ter order,” said Miss H. ‘Oh, it is too much trou- 
ble to be always fixing. I guess I can find my things 
in time—there now, there goes my inkstand all over 
my new atlas, and there’s the New Year’s present my 
father gave me entirely ruined!” 

** What, the beautiful book you were shewing me 
yesterday?” asked the teacher. ‘I think I advised 
you not to keep it here where it was so likely to be 
injured.” 

‘* But [ didn’t want the trouble of taking it home 
then, and | thought some other time would do as well. 
Oh dear! gebody in the world hates trouble as I do, 
and nobody’has so much! I have nothing but trou- 
ble from morning till night!” z. 


From the N.Y. Christian Intelligencer. 
Ss. S. ANNIVERSARY IN NEW YORK. 


Tuesday afternoon, May 7th, I found myself in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, where hundreds of children 
were assembled, with a large number of grown per- 
sons. Opposite the door might be seen a number of 
pictures of silk or muslin, bearing for a motto some 
verse from the Bible, such as, ‘*Come ye children, 
hearken unto me and I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord.” ‘* The wolf shall lie down with the lamb.” 
** Hosanna, blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” “ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” _ Now some of my young readers will won- 
der why so many children were out, and what they 
were doing; but others will guess at once, and say, 
“‘Oh! we know what it was—we were there; it was 
the Sunday School Anniversary; our school was at 
the ‘Tabernacle, and a good time we had. The pic- 
tures behind the pulpit, facing the door, were the 
banners which belonged to the different Sunday 
Schools. Our banner had painted on it an open Bi- 
ble with this motto, ‘ Thy word is Truth”? Yes, it 
was the Sunday School Anniversary, and as it is very 
probable that many of my little friends were not 
present at that time, I will endeavor to give some 
brief account of the exercises of that day. When I 
entered the Tabernacle the children were singing 
their first hymn— 


** Happy the child whose youngest years, 
Receives instruction well,’’ &c. 


How sweetly did those young and tender voices 
sound on my ear; surely, I thought, the Saviour will 
own and accept the praises of these dear children, for 
when he was on earth the hosannas of children were 
pleasing to him, and 

‘* Though now as King he reigneth 
On Zion’s heavenly hill, 

We know the Lord retaineth 
His love for: children still.’’ 


After prayer we had an address from Mr. Belden. 

He related the fable of “the Ant and the Butter- 
fly.” The ant was very careful and industrious in 
summer, to lay up a store of provisions for the win- 
ter; she seemed to know that the summer was the 
time for action, the winter for quiet repose. But the 
butterfly thought not of the future; her only desire 
was to enjoy the present; she roams the fields and 
sips the sweets from many a flower, but lays by noth- 
ing for a time of need. At last the summer was end- 
ed; the flowers were faded and gone; the cold, sharp 
wind whist# through the bare boughs of the trees; 
how fared it with the ant and the butterfly? ‘The 
ant, having laid in her store of food, was quietly 
awaiting the approach of winter; but the butterfly, 
after a fruitless search, applied to the ant for a sup- 
ply, to keep her from starving. The ant inquired 
why she had neglected to prepare for winter. “Oh,” 
answered the butterfly, ‘I spent the summer in en- 
joyment; I could not be troubled about the time to 
come, it seemed such a great way off.” ‘Well, 
then,” replied the ant, “‘do the best you can; you 
had the same opportunity that I had, to provide for 
yourself, you neglected it, and I inisenel it; now I 
have plenty, and you are destitute.” ‘The next morn- 
ing the ant found the dead and stiffened body of the 
foolish butterfly stretched out on the cold and hard 
ground, 

Thus, if children wish to be happy and useful when 
they grow old, they must begin now to prepare for 
it, by careful and diligent study; they must treasure 
up the instructions they receive from their parents 





and teachers, and remember that youth is the season 
for improvement; if this be neglected, ignorance, 
shame and ruin, both of soul and body, will probably 
be the consequence. 

Another hymn was sung, and the Rev. Dr. Bab- 
cock, from Philadelphia, made a short and interest- 
ing address. He said that Lycurgus, the Spartan 
law-giver, required that the children should be edu- 
cated in such a manner as to fit them for a nation of 
soldiers. They were early inured to fatigue, hard- 
ship and self-denial—once a year they were publicly 
whipped, and the boy who bore the pain inflicted 
with the greatest fortitude, was declared victorious— 
but it was a commom thing for them to die under the 
severity of the discipline, covered with blood and 
wounds. Rome, too, that proud and populous city, 
prepared her sons for war, At an early age the chil- 
dren were made to witness the gladiator’s shows, at 
which two or more combatants were to fight until one 
of the was killed, and generally the victor died of 
his wounds, or was put to death—thus in their child- 
hood were they accustomed to scenes of blood and 
cruelty. 

*‘ But you, children,” continued the Rev. gentle- 
man, “are preparing for a different contest; you are 
to become‘the soldiers of Christ, to he enlisted under 
the banners of the Captain of salvation. Yours is a 
bloodless warfare; your banner breathes not. threat- 
ening and defiance, but ‘ peace on earth, good will to 
man.’ Continue faithful to the cause of Christ; fight 
manfully the good fight of faith; subdue your sins 
and follow your glorious lexder, {mmanuel, and soon 
shall you gain the victor’s crown, and receive the 
commendation, * well done, good and faithful servant 
enter thou into the joy of your Lord.’ ” . 


—<P-——_ 
A Frightened Lion, 


A Boschman was, on one occasion, fullowing a 
troop of zebras, and had just succeeded in wounding 
one with his arrows, when a lion sprang out from a 
thicket opposite, and showed every inclination to dis- 
pute the prize with him. The Boschman being near 
a convenient tree, threw down his arms, and climbed 
for safety to an upper branch. ‘The lion, allowing 
the wounded zebra to pass on, now turned his whole 
attention towards the Buschman, and walking round 
and round the tree, he ever and anon growled and 
looked up at the foot of the tree, and kept watch all 
night. owards morning, sleep overcame the hith- 
erto watchful Boschinan, and/he dreamt that he had 
fallen into the lion’s mouth; starting from the effects 
of his dream, he lost his seat, and falling from the 
branch, he alighted heavily on the lion, on which the 
monster, thus unexpectedly saluted, ran off with a 
loud roar; and the Boschman also taking to his heels 
in a different direction, returned in safety to his 
*‘ anxious parents.”—Alexander’s Expedition. 


_That is the best thing fora man which God sends 
him; and that is the best time, when he sends it. 








POETRY. 








CHRIST AND THE YOUNG. 


How kind are the words which our Saviour has spoken, 
How gently he soothes all our griefs and alarms, 

The weak and the weary, the sad and heart-broken 
Find mercy and rest in his merciful arms. 

How sweet was the smile his mild visage adorning, 
While once little children he meekly caressed; 

And well might they leave the poor toys of life’s morning, 
To hear his instructions, and lean on his breast. 

And still, though to heaven in glory ascended, 
Unchanged do his meekness and mercy remain; 

For us are his kind invitations intended, 
And we may his presence and blessing obtain. 

E’en now in his gospel he passes before us, 
With words and with works of compassion and love, 

His eye is upon us,—his arm is stretched o’er us, 
To guard and to guide us to mansions above. 

In the dear Sabbath School we’re especially near him; 
For here is his great condescension displayed, 

We sit at his feet, both to see and to hear him, 
And learn the sweet truths in his gospel conveyed. 

Then thanks to the teachers, who pitied our blindness, 
And led us from downward and dangerous ways, 

And thanks to the Lord, who, in merciful kindness, 
Has helped them to tune our young lips to his praise. 

And still in their love and their wisdom confiding, 
Their lessons of truth we will learn and obey ; 

With diligent minds we will follow their guiding, 
And all their kind care with affection repay. 

And, O! when our last Sabbath sun has descended, 
And life’s precious day of probation is o’er; 

May we, by the same faithful guardians attended, 





Our Saviour in bliss and in glory adore. 





